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4 PUBLISHED WEEKLY. professing to have been sent by the chiefs, to]sioner of Indian Affairs, which referred di- 


join them in the spring in a descent upon the rectly to the above letter; this, when trans- 
agencies ; notwithstanding our rations were|lated to the Indians, gave them the idea that 
insufficient to prevent the gnawings of hun-|the renewed action of government in relation 
ger, they frequently having to kill their horses|to the release of their imprisoned chiefs, was 
and mules for subsistence, and the represen- mainly owing to the information ‘contained 
tations of the Cheyennes of plenty in theirlin the letter, thereby giving me an influence 
camps, with their solicitations immediately to|not before possessed, 
join them in the buffalo country, they utterly} 6th mo. 10th.—This day arrived the Co- 
refused to listen to them, and gave immediate|manche women and children, captured by 
information to the agent of the designs of the|Col. McKinsie last fall, and held as prisoners 
Cheyennes. Subsequently to the murder oflin Texas since that time. Some two months 
the four men belonging to the surveying |since orders were issued for their release, of 
party, the Cheyennes removed to the south|which the Indians were notified, Since then 
side of the Washita river, and encamped near|no tidings’had been heard from them, and the 
some of the Kiowas who were away from the|Indians were getting restless and, uneasy, 
main body, remaining there some weeks until| which was in no wise diminished by the in- 
the main body of the Kiowas removed to a ability of the agent to give them any infor- 
place near by, when three of the Cheyenne| mation respecting the captives. Day after 
chiefs visited our camp and had a council with day, and week after week passing by and still 
the Kiowas, in which the chiefs informed|no tidings, their faith as well as patience was 
them that they understood the, road that| well nigh exhausted, and, they were appear- 
Washington had made for them, that they ing dejected and sad, many of them not be-. 
believed it to be a good road, and should travel lieving that they were to be released. But 
in it; that they knew that their agent was a|while a large company were lying around the 
good man—that the Wichita agent was a good commissary about noon to-day, giving impa- 
man, and the Cheyenne agent was a good man|tient utterances to their feelings, the train 
—that they were doing all they could for the bringing their women and children hove in 
Indians (referring to the proposition of mak- sight upon a distant hill. They were at once 
ing-a descent upon those agencies), and that recognized by them, and the ominous gloom 
only the Cheyenne Indians were bad—finally | which had hung as a dark cloud upon their 
advised them to go home to their agent, sit}countenances was at once dispelled, a joyful 
down, and not come around trying to get their expression took its place, as the whole party 
young men into trouble by inducing them to accompanied by an interpreter, set off at full 
go on the war path. speed to meet them. The change in feeling 
On the night of the 15th inst. the war chiefs| was complete, affecting not the Indians only, 
held a council in consequence of an invitation | but the employees at the agency, and all the 
to join a raiding party into Texas, and the|white people around. The news of their ar- 
next morning in my presence, informed some|rival was carried to the Comanche camps 
of the chiefs that they had determined tol/about as soon as horse-flesh was capable of 
punish any Kiowa who should go, or attempt | doing it. 
to go raiding into Texas, by killing his ponies They have been seventeen days on the road, 
and burning his lodge. having had a rough tedious journey, wading 
On the 18th inst. the Kiowas intercepted a through mud, swimming rivers, &. They 
band (not Kiowas) who had started on a raid,!look well and say that they have been very 
surrounded them, told them they would give kindly treated the whole time of their cap- 
them four talks, and then if they still per- tivity, and have lived well. Five women ran 
, Tree, and believing from my acquaint-|sisted in going on the raid, they should kill away two or three nights before they started 
*@ with the tribe, that the latter act on the|their horses, tear their blankets, and they|from Ft. Concho, and have not yet been dis- 
‘tof government would go far toward their|should go naked and on foot. covered, nine died in captivity, four were re- 
ding down and ultimate civilization, I They often tell me that if government does| turned last winter, and there are just one hun- 
ught it might not be improper for me to|not return Satanta and Big Tree, at or about! dred who arrived to-day, making one hundred 
a few facts before thee in writing, respect-|the time specified by Beede in his council two|and eighteen, the whole number captured. 
their willingness to comply with the re-/months since, they can put no farther confi-|In order to give the whole tribe an oppor- 
itions of government. About the time of|dence in the white man’s word, and that they |tunity to be present, they are not turned over 
first going among them, in the 12th mo.|are waiting to see the fulfilment of that agree-|to their friends, which with the reception talk 
that portion of the tribe with whom I|mont before settling down; that if they are|is deferred until to-morrow. 
i located, was making great exertions to|delivered up, they will settle down—raise| 6th mo. 11th—A great many Comanches 
and return the mules stolen from the corn, send their children to school, and do|came in to-day, and it was affecting to witness 
ernment, and many were returned, proba- just as their great father at Washington wants|the meeting of parents with children, husbands 
‘to the éxtent of their ability. them to, provided they can have a school-|with wives, brothers with sisters, &c. The 
the subject of their frequent raids into|house away from the military post. prisoners had informed their friends of the 
Was freely talked over in their camp, Thy friend respectfully, kindness of their treatment, and of the diffi- 
discouraged by their chiefs and principal soar C. Batrey, culties encountered on their return from the 
1. Later in the winter when a proposition Teacher in Kiowa Camp. /high waters along the whole journey. The 
made to them by a party of Cheyennes,| After some five or six weeks the agent re-| Indians expressed their joy and thankfulness 
me to them in the name of the tribe,|ceived a communication from the Commis-|for the return of their friends, stating over 


ce Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two 
dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. 
_ Subscriptions and Payments received, by». 
‘-"< JOHN 8. STOKES, 


AT No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS. 
Y af PHILADELPHIA. 

For “The Friend.” 
from the Journal 


» among the Indians: being extracts 
of Thomas C. Battey, 
i. (Continued from page 42.) 
Bth mo. 31st.—The agent has received offi- 
il information from the head of the depart- 
ant, that government in consequence of the 
doe difficulty, contrary to its promises 
ide to the Kiowas to release their chiefs 
tanta and Big Tree, has countermanded its 
er for their release. This appears to me 
be entirely unjustifiable. Having an op- 
rtunity of knowing their determination to 
low out, to the best of their understanding, 
> instructions received from Washington ; 
d fearing that a breach of faith in a matter 
garded by them as of so great importance 
ll have a tendency to weaken, if not. en- 
ély destroy the confidence they are begin- 
ig to repose in the government, to their 
nm hurt, and perhaps to the shedding of 
sch blood, I believed that it would be right 
*me to write a condensed statement of facts 
at have come under my own observation, 
be forwarded by the agent to the head of 
»department. Which I did as follows: 


: Kiowa Agency, Ft. Sill, Ind. Territory, 
ni 5th mo. 31st, 1873, } 
. M. Haworrn, U.S. Ind. Agent. 

spected Friend,—Having an opportunity, 
sessed perhaps by no other individual, to 
ow the ‘state of feeling of the Kiowa In- 
ns toward the agency and general govern- 
nt; also their great anxiety for the resto- 
ion to them of their chiefs Satanta and 
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and over again, that now they were strength- 
ened to walk in that good white road Wash- 
ington is making for them. Now they know 
and believe that Washington and Texas are 
their friends, and they want to take all white 
people everywhere by the hand. 

Captain McClermont, who brought them 
through, deserves high credit for the kindness 
of his treatment and the promptitude with 
which he met and overcame every obstacle in 
the way. He was supplied with but twenty- 
one men, two of whom were brought in in 
" irons for having offered abuse to the prisoners, 
having to head rivers, make roads at fording 
places, and most of all to make his way for 
nearly three hundred miles through a coun- 
try of enemies to the Indians, where the rule 
is to shoot an Indian at sight. On arriving 
near Jacksboro he found that a force of three 
thousand armed citizens had assembled to op- 
pose farther progress, and prevent the return 
of the prisoners. He being well acquainted 
with the country, secretly sent his train a 
by-road, while he drove his ambulance into 
town and waited as if in constant expectation 
of his train, until he knew that they were far 
enough advanced to.avoid pursuit by the 
drunken mob, when he left as if to look after 
his train. He stated at the opening of the 
council, that he had been seven years in Texas 
fighting the Indians, and had never before 
met an Indian in peace. The Indian chiefs 
one by one came forward, took him by the 
hand; some of them embracing him, expressed 
their gratitude and thankfulness to him for 
his care, attention and uniform kindness to 
their women and children, as well as for bring- 
ing them back in safety: one of them told 
him that “he should always respect a white 
soldier for his sake.” At the conclusion he 
told the Indians that to-day for the first time 
in his life, he had taken the hand of an Indian 
in friendship, but having so taken their hand, 
he should never expect to meet a Comanche 
on any other ground: that he should report to 
the big war chief, what he had seen and heard 
to-day, and tell him that the Comanches were 
enemies no more. The chiefs said they would 
hide nothing; there were a few young men 
—only a few—whose leader killed his father, 
and all of them outlaws, who were away from 
the tribe, they knew not where, and did not 
wish to be held accountable for their deeds. 
They considered these men enemies to the 
tribe as well as to every body else, the same 
as some of the white people are who are con- 
tinually prowling about, stealing ponies, &c. 
If any Comanches brought in horses or mules 
from Texas, they should be immediately 
turned over to the agent, in order to be re. 
stored to their owners, and they wanted the 
Texas chiefs to do the same for them when 
white people steal their ponies and take them 
into Texas, then there would be no more oc- 
caston for war between them. 

After the council Captain McClermont in- 
formed the agent, that he had never before 
witnessed the practical working of the peace 
policy, and was a thorough convert to it as 
being the only correct way of treating the 
Indians. 

I might here state that the five women 
who ran away from Ft. Concho, made their 
way back to their friends in safety, travelling 
on foot and swimming rivers, at last arriving 
at their camps only two days after those 
brought by Capt. McClermont. It may be a 
matter of wonder how they could sustain life 
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for such a length of time, but to one acquaint-|and can you expect me to sell it for $30,( 
ed with their mode of life, and the produc-|to the city ?” 


tions of the plains, there is nothing surprising 


“‘T do,” replied Mr. Quincy, “because y 


in this, as an Indian would find a bountifuljagreed to.” 


living among the various roots which abound, 
where a white man, for the want of knowing 
them, might starve to death ; moreover, the 
plains are alive with tortoises, which with 
the Indian is highly esteemed as a delicacy. 


(To be continued.) 


Selected for “The Friend.” 


Sarah Lynes Grubb, to a Daughter. 


“Never give way toa fretful disposition. 
To repine at the crosses and difficulties attend- 
ant on our probationary state, betrays a little 
mind, and want of resignation to what Heaven 
permits; besides, it renders things trying in 
themselves, still more bitter ; therefore, when- 
ever'tempted with peevishness, seek with all 
thy might to be quiet, and wait upon the Lord, 
who will bring thee near to Himself, and con- 
vince thee, that with Him who is light, there 
is no disquiet, and so He will grant thee peace. 
Thine enemies are thine own natural evil pro- 
pensities: to overcome these in the Lord, is 
a most glorious victory. Thy dear Saviour 
is able and willing to grant thee this victory 
with holy triumph.” 


“What awful ground atrue Gospel minister 
stands on, in the sacred office! It puts me 
in mind of what the Majesty of heaven said 
to Moses, ‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground :’ indeed we must be thus unshod, as 
it were, to receive and communicate messages 
of grace. And for my part I find, from time 
to time, the preparation as needful as if it 
had never been known before.”—Sarah Lynes 
Grubb. 


His Word as Good as his Bond.—The late 
Samuel Brown, a merchant of this city, and 
the owner of Brown’s wharf, is still remem- 
bered by our older citizens. When the elder 
Quincy was Mayor he saw the necessity of 
moving the almshouse and the house of cor- 
rection to South Boston. Mr. Brown owned 
a very large vacant estate where the build- 
ings now stand, and Mr. Quincy called upon 
him and stated his purpose to induce the city 
government to remove the institutions to South 
Boston, and asked the price of the estate re- 
ferred to. The reply was $30,000. Mr. Quincy 
said that would do, and asked thirty days re- 
fusal and a bond of it, in order to endeavor 
to persuade the City Council to agree to the 
measure. Mr. Brown replied that he should 
give no bond, as he said his word was his 
bond always. The mayor took his word, and 
in twenty-eight days had obtained the proper 
authority and again. waited on Mr. Brown, 
saying that he had come to.complete the sale 
of that land. 

“ What land?” said Mr. Brown. 

‘Why, the South Boston land we spoke 
of,” said the Mayor. 

“‘ At what price, sir?” asked the former. 

“Thirty thousand dollars,” replied the lat- 
ter, “the price agreed upon.” 

“Did I say that amount, sir?” 

“You did.” 

“Have you any writing to that effect ?” 

“ No, sir, none.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Brown, ‘since you were 
here I have been offered $60,000 cash for it, 


“Have you any proof of that!” 

“Yes, I am the witness.” 

“But you, being an interested party, ca 
bea witness. Have you any other witness 
proof, and do you ask me to refuse $60,000 
the land and sell it to the city for $30,000 

tLdov} 

“You have no bond for it, have you, J 
Quincy ?” 

“None, sir, whatever,” replied the May 
stretching himself up with great dignity 
“none whatever but your word, and that 5 
said was your bond.” yt aS 

“ And,” replied Mr. Brown, stretching hi 
self up with equal dignity, “so it is. . 
word is my bond, and for $30,000 the lan 
yours.”— Boston Traveller. 


The object of dealing with offenders sho 
ever be, to convince and restore them, no | 
than to maintain the testimonies of Tru 
and the discipline of the church. The he 
should yearn after them in a spirit of rest 
ing love and meekness. 


International Weather Reports—The fi 
bulletin of the Signal Office giving repe 
from all parts of the world of weather p 
nomena at the same instant of physical ti 
has just been published. The time of the 
servation was 7.35 a. M. Washington time 
January 20th, 1875. The object of the 
change of weather reports is to make pra 
cable “the preparation of a daily weat 
map, which may embrace within its lin 
the whole northern hemisphere, and per 
a study of atmospheric movements which, 
limited to any one continent or sea, may 
able storms and disturbances to be traced fi 
wherever they arise through their cot 
until they disappear.” The bulletin is no: 
all expensive, the readings being taken 
every country by the observers already | 
tioned there, and copies forwarded to Wé 
ington by mail in packages made up on 
fifteenth and last days of each month ; 
United States observations being sent as 
equivalent. 

The Congress at Vienna in 1873, gave 
project of such an exchange of weathe 
ports its hearty approval, and the Un 
States has been the first to secure its a 
tion. The advances made in meteorol 
within the last few years furnish food 
much reflection. To-day, when the obse 
at Philadelphia and San Francisco are r 
ing their instruments, those in Siberia, A 
and Asia, will be engaged in identical w: 
and the results obtained in these distant 
of the world will be collated at our offic 
Washington as soon as steam and electri 
can convey them thither. The internati 
weather reports hereafter to be issued 
contain observations from 145 station 
Europe, 127 in America (including Al 
and the West Indies), and 33 in Africa 
Asia.—Philada. Ledger. 


The hoary head is a crown of glory if 
found in the way of righteousness. 

‘And the Lord said unto Moses my 
sence shall go with thee, and I will give 
rest. And Moses said unto the Lord, if 
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esence go not with me, carry me not up 
nce.” —Hxodus xxxiii. 


«Penn being thrust into the bail-dock, Wm.|similar to those so lavishly bestowed on the 
Mead was called up, and was asked if he was|jury before ; the Recorder, in his passion, going 
present at the meeting? Which question he|so far as to say, ‘ Till now, I never understood 
refused 10 answer, on the ground that he|the reason of the policy and prudence of the 
could not be required to accuse himself. He|Spaniards in suffering the Inquisition among 
then told the jury that the indictment was|them; and certainly, it will never be well with 
false in many particulars, and that Wm. Penn |us till something like the Spanish Inquisition 
was right in demanding the law upon which|bein England.’ Again the jury wassent back 
it was based. It charged him with assem-|to their room, and the prisoners returned to 
bling by force and arms, tumultuously and il-| Newgate; both being so kept for another twen- 
legally, whith was untrue; and he informed|ty-four hours; the jury without victuals, drink, 
them of Lord Coke’s definition of a rout or|or otheraccommodations. The next morning 
riot, or unlawful assembly. Here the Re |they were again brought into Court, and the 
corder interrupted him, and endeavored to|usual question respecting their verdict being’ 
cast ridicule on what he had said, by taking|put, the Foreman first replied, ‘You have our 
off his hat and saying, ‘I thank you for telling| written verdict already.’ The Recorder re- 
us what thelaw is.’ On Mead replyingsharply| fusing to allow it to be read, the Clerk re- 
to a taunting speech of Richard Brown, the] peated the query: How say you, is Wm. Penn 
old and inveterate enemy of Friends, the] guilty or not guilty ? the Foreman answered: 
Mayor told him ‘He deserved to haye his Not guilty. The same verdict was given in 
tongue cut out.’ He, too, was put into the|the case of Wm. Mead. The jury being sep- 
bail-dock, and the Court proceeded to charge|arately questioned, they all made the same 
the jury. Whereupon, Wm. Penn cried out|/reply. ‘The Recorder, exasperated at their 
with a loud voice to the jury, to take notice,| decision and firmness, after pouring out his 
that if was illegal to charge the jury in the|invectives upon them, said, The Court fines 
prisoner’s absence, and without giving them] you forty marks a man, and imprisonment 
opportunity to plead their cause. The Re-|till paid. 
corder ordered him to be put down. Wm.| ‘“ Wm. Penn now demanded his liberty ; but 
Mead then remonstrating against such ‘bar-|the Mayor said, No, you are in for your fines. 
barous and unjust proceedings,’ the Court|‘ Fines! for what? replied Penn. For con- 
ordered them both to be put into a filthy,|tempt of Court was the answer. Penn then 
stinking place, called ‘the hole.’ After anj declared, that according to the laws, no man 
absence of an hour and a half, eight of the|could be fined without a trial by jury ; but the 
jury came down agreed, but four staid up and| Mayor ordered him and Mead, first to the 
would not assent. The Court sent for the|bail-dock, and then to the jail; where thejury 
four, and menaced them fordissenting. When| was likewise consigned. 
the jury was all together, the prisoners were| “But this noble stand of the jury for law 
brought to the bar, and the verdict demand-|and right, was not allowed to terminate in 
ed. The Foreman said, Wm. Penn was guilty|the punishment of these upright men, and the 
of speaking in Grace-church Street. The|continued gratification of the revenge of the 
Court endeavored to extort something more, | unjust Judges. After ineffectually demanding 
but the Foreman declared he was not author-|of the Court their release two or three times, 
ized to say anything but what he had given|a writ of habeas corpus was granted by Judge 
in. The Recorder, highly displeased, told] Vaughan ; who upon hearing the case, decided 
them they might as well say nothing and they| their fine and imprisonment illegal, and set 
were sent back. They soon returned with a|them free. 
written verdict, signed by all of them, that] “ William Penn, anxious to have the cases 
they found Wm. Penn guilty of speaking|of himself and his friend reviewed by a Su- 
or preaching in Grace-church Street, and|perior Court, wrote to his father; affection- 
Wm. Mead not guilty. This so incensed the|ately desiring him not to interfere to have 
Court, that they told them they would have a|/him released. But the old man, who was fast 
verdict they would accept, and that ‘they|declining, and anxious to have the company 
should be locked up without meat, drink, fire] and attentions of his son, to whom he was 
or tobacco ; you shall not think thus to abyse| not only reconciled, but on whose filial affec- 
the Court. "We will have a verdict, by the|tion and care he had learned to lean for com- 
help of God, oryoushall starve forit.’ Against|fort and support, was not willing to wait the 
this outrageous infraction of justice and right|tardy process of law ; and therefore paid the 
; ; A Wm. Penn remonstrated, saying, ‘My jury,| fines of both the Friends, and had them set 
ole judges, that if these ancient fundamental} who are my judges, ought not to be thus|free. The Admiral survived but a few days 
aws which relate to liberty and property,! menaced ; their verdict should be free, and not| the liberation of his son; in which time he 
nd are not, limited to particular persuasions|compelled; the Bench ought to wait upon|sent one of his friends to the King and Duke 
o matters of religion, must not be indispen-|them, but not forestall them. I do desire that] of York, to make his dying request, that, so 
ably maintained and observed, who can say|justice may be done me, and that the arbitra-|far as they could, they would hereafter. be- 
e hath a right to the coat upon his back./ry resolves of the Bench may not be made the| friend his loved son ; which both promised to 
Jertainly our liberties are openly to be in-| measure of my jury’s verdict.’ The Recorder do. Addressing his son, shortly before his 
aded, our children enslaved, our families} cried out, ‘Stop that prating fellow’s mouth death, he said, ‘Son William, ifyou and your 
uined, and our estates led away in triumph, or put him out of Court.’ Penn insisted that| friends keep to your plain way of preaching, 
iy every sturdy beggar and malicious in-|the agreement of the twelve men was a ver- and your plain way of living, you will make 
ormer, as their trophies, but our pretended] dict, and that the Clerk of the Court should] an end of the priests to the end of the world.’ 
forfeits for conscience-sake. The Lord of|record it; and, addressing the jury, he said, Again—sensible it is probable of the wrong 
veaven and earth will be judge between us in|« You are Englishmen, mind your privileges ;| he had before committed in his course towards 
his matter.’ The hearing of this emphatic give not away your right!’ To which some| his son—he said emphatically, ‘Let nothing 

geech was so troublesome to the Recorder, |of them replied, ‘ Nor will we ever do it.’ in the world tempt you to wrong your con- 
hat he cried, ‘Be silent there.’ At which} “The jury were sent to their room, and the|science. I charge you, do nothing against 
W. Penn returned, ‘I am not to be silent in a| prisoners to jail, the former being deprived of} your conscience; so you will keep peace at 
PAUSE wherein I am so much concerned, and| food, drink, and every accommodation. The home, which will bea feast to you in the day 
10t only myself, but many ten thousand fam-| same verdict was returned the next morning ; | of trouble.’ 
lies besides.’ calling from the Bench upbraiding and threats,|  “ Near the close of this year, William Penn 


For “The Friend.” 
William Penn. 
(Continued from page 46.) 


“The indictment was incorrect, even in the 
xtement of the time when the offence was 
id to have taken place ; asit was on the 14th 
the month, and not on the 15th, and there- 
re it ought to have been quashed by the 
yurt, and the prisoners discharged. The 
idence of the three witnesses examined, was 
together inconclusive, but William Penn 
idly said to the Court, ‘We confess our- 
lves to be so far from recanting or declin- 
g¢ to vindicate the assembling of ourselves, 
preach, pray or worship the eternal, holy, 
st God, that we declare to all the world, 
at we do believe it to be our indispensable 
ity to meet incessantly on so good an ac- 
unt; nor shall all the powers upon earth 
» able to divert us from reverencing and 
loring the God who made us.’ He then 
ked the Court, to tell him upon what law 
e indictment and proceedings were founded. 
he Recorder answering, the common law, 
enn requested him to tell him, what law that 
as; for if it was common, it must be easy to 
fine it. But the Recorder refused to tell 
im, saying it was lex non scripta, and it was 
ot to be expected that he could say at once 
hat it was, for some had been thirty or forty 
ears studying it. Penn observed, that Lord 
oke had declared that common law was com- 
on right, and common right the great char- 
red privileges confirmed by former Kings. 
he Recorder, greatly excited, told him he 
‘as a troublesome fellow, and it was not 
» the honor of the Court to suffer him to go 
n; but Penn calmly insisted that the Court 
ras bound to explain to the prisoners at their 
ar, the law they had violated, and upon 
rhich they were being tried ; and he told 
nem plainly that unless they did so, they 
rere violating the chartered rights of English- 
yen, and acting upon an arbitrary determina- 
on to sacrifice those rights, to their own 
legal designs. Whereupon the Mayor and 
tecorder ordered him to be turned into the 
ail-dock. Wm. Penn,—‘These are but so 
jany vain exclamations ; is this justice or true 
udgment? Must I, therefore, be taken away 
ecause I plead for the fundamental laws of 
Ingland? Then addressing himself to the 
ary, he said, ‘However, this I leave upon 
‘our consciences who are of the jury, and my 
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was again arrested, at Wheeler Street meet-|and therefore resumed his former practice ;| All inlets of the senses are closed, all conscio) 
ing, by some of the officers of Robinson, Lieu-|and giving proof of his sincere attachment to|ness and sensation are destroyed, and | 
tenant of the Tower, who had sent them there jour Christian principles, he was in due time|power of voluntary movement iseffaced. “T 


for the purpose, and he was taken before him. {admitted into membership with Friends.”—| heart 
His examination, as published, shows his|#rom a Biographical Memoir of Thos. Colley. 


Christian courage and firmness, as he exposed 
the duplicity of Robinson, in his profession of 
friendship for him ; and asserted his innocence 
of the charges made against him. He was 
sent to Newgate for six months; during 
which time he drew up an account of the 
memorable trial at the old Bailey; also sey- 
eral dissertations which were afterwards pub- 
lished as tracts: one of these was, ‘ The great 
Case of Liberty of Conscience, once more 
briefly Debated, and Defended by authority of 
Scripture, Reason and Antiquity,’ ” 


(To be continued.) 


“My companion [John Churchman] had a 
very searching time, in which he opened tke 
state of the church, showing the cause why 
such degeneracy appeared, and had to speak 
very closely to some who pretended to be of 
the foremost rank, and at the head of affairs, 
but were corrupt in practice and unsound 
members ; and even ministers who had begun 
in the Spirit, being called and qualified of God 
for this honorable station ; yet not keeping in 
the root of life in themselves, their ministry 
was become dead, though they retained a form 
of words, and could reason and speak of things 
they had learned in the beginning. By join- 
ing with the world and the spirit thereof they 
had eclipsed the light, and their spirits were 
not so seasoned with good as in times past. 
Such, whether elders or ministers, were de- 
sired to look back and consider from what 
they had fallen, and humble themselves be- 
fore the Lord that they might be again quick- 
ened. It is hard to persuade some to believe 
the truth of themselves and to see where they 
are.” —Life of J. Pemberton. 


Forward Children—No physician doubts 
that precocious children, fifty cases for one, 
are much the worse for the discipline they 
have undergone. The mind seems to have 
been strained, and the foundation for insanity 
is laid. When the studies of mature years 
are stuffed into the head ofa child, people do 
not reflect on the anatomical fact, that the 
brain of an infant is not the brain of a man ; 
that the one is confirmed, and can bear exer- 
tions, and the other is growing, and requires 
repose ; that to force the attention to abstract 
facts, to load the memory with chronological 
and historical, or scientific detail, in short, to 
expect a child’s brain to bear with impunity 
the exertions of a man’s, is as irrational as it 
would be to hazard the same sort of experi- 
ments on its muscles.—Quarterly Review. 


Attendance of Religious Meetings.—Thomas 


Selected. 


THE GOLDEN SIDE. 


“ Now, the God of all hope fill you with all joy and 
peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost.”—Rom. xy. 13. 


There is many a rest in the road of life, 
If we only would stop to make it; 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would take it. 
To the sunny soul, that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green, and the flowers are bright, 
Though the wintry storm preyaileth. 


Better to hope though the clouds hang low 
And to keep the eyes still lifted, 

For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the ominous clouds are rifted ! 

There was never a night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning ; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure. 
That is richer far than the jewelled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure; 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayers-to heaven, 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate, minute threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and wonder. 
M, A. Kidder. 


Selected. 


BEARING THE CROSS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

The heavier cross, the nearer heaven; 

No cross without, no God within ; 
Death, judgment, from the heart are driven, 

Amidst the world’s false glare and din ; 
O! happy he, with all his loss, 
Whom God hath set beneath the cross. 


The heavier cross, the better Christian : 
This is the touchstone God applies; 
How many a garden would lie wasting, 
Unwet by showers from weeping eyes! 
The gold by fire is purified— 


«The Christian is by trouble tried. 


The heavier cross, the stronger faith : 
The loaded palm strikes deeper root; 
The vine juice sweetly issueth 
When men have pressed the clustering fruit ; 
And courage grows where dangers come, 
Like pearls beneath the salt sea foam. 


For “The Friend,” 


Physiological Influence of Alcohol, 


(Continued from page 42.) 


, Still beats, and the blood circulates, ami 
the breathing is unconsciously sustained, br 
those are the sole remnants of vitality, th 
slender threads by which a hold is retain 
upon living existence; and it is a very m 
markable incident in this insensible stage ¢ 
drunkenness that it is in the main the pre 
duction of this unconscious and powe leh 
state which lies overhanging the very bri 
of the grave, that saves the last spark befor 
the ‘light is put out.’ If the quantity of th 
subtle poison that has been introduced int 
the stomach has been in enormous strengt 
and excess, the flame. which human agene@ 
or art cannot re-illumine is irreparably extig 
guished, and the insensible mass passes on int 
the condition of lifeless clay. But if the dos 
of the intoxicating agent has been short 0 
this quantity, as the circulation and the breath 
ing are continued, and as no more of the poi 
son can, for the time, be introduced, the el 
mination and clearing away of the accum 
lated load begins, and gradually the conscious 
ness and the sensibility and reasoning powé 
return as the burden of the volatile spirit & 
withdrawn from the nerve-pulp and exhale¢ 
from the natural outlets of the frame. Th 
physical cause of intoxication, it will the 
fore be understood, is an absolute, if passing: 
disorganization of the great nerve-centres ant 
brain. The delicate pulp-like structure 0 
those highly vitalized organs is, for the time. 
so changed by the presence of the spirit it 
its substance that it ceases to be able to per 
form its ordinary office. All manifestations 
of nerve-power, and brain-power, are the de- 
velopment of force out of rapid change D 
material substance as absolutely, and as essen; 
tially, as the manifestations of heat are the 
development of force out of destructive com 
bustion of coal. Coal ceases for the time | 
be capable of burning, and of developing heat, 
when it is mingled with an extraneous damp 
ing agent, such as water. In the same way 
brain-pulp ceases, for the time, to be able to 
use up its substance, and to develop out of it 
its proper energy, when it is mingled with 
extraneous suffocating spirit. In the case of 
the brain the arrest of the destruction of it 
substance is the stoppage of its vital power 
because the energetic organ lives in that ver 
state of unceasing decomposition and change. 
The arrest is therefore paralysis of the. brain, 
and the various incidental discomforts of al: 
coholic inebriation—the smaller bye-play of 
the sad tragedy—such as neuralgic pains, head. 
ache, inability to sleep, nausea, twitchings 
palpitation of the heart, muscx volitantes 
before the eyes, and mental illusions and dis 
ordered fancies, must all be classed in thy 
same category, that namely of nerve-paralysis 
In all instances in which ‘intoxication’ does 


Colley, of Sheffield, England, was a Friend 
well known in our Society, and highly es- 
teemed as a faithful and diligent minister of 
the gospel of Christ, in which character he 
labored for upwards of forty years. 

When his circumstances were low in the 
world, and before he had become a member 
with us, he attended our religious meetings 
diligently until he observed that some, who 
were active in the concerns of the Society, 
absented themselves from those held in the 
course of the week. He thought that he 
might follow their example; but found, that 
by so doing, he suffered in a spiritual sense, 


“The nerve-pulp of the brain itself is next 
brought within the grasp of the deadly influ- 
ence, and the faculties of the mind are pro- 
portionately impaired. First the control of 
the judgment and the will disappear, and the 
rational part of the mental manifestations 
gives way to the emotional, the impulsive, 
and the purely instinctive parts. As Dr. Rich- 
ardson characterises this state : ‘The reason 
is off duty, and the mere animal instincts and 
sentiments are laid atrociously bare.’ In the 
yet more advanced stage of poisoning by al- 
cohol the paralysis of the higher nerve-centres, 
and of the brain, is carried to its full end, 


substance of the brain-pulp. In such 
the alcoholized blood appears to pass throug 


of a well-oiled sponge. 


not ensue upon the introduction of large 
quantities of alcohol into the blood the immu 
nity seems to be due to some accidental in. 
compatibility in the vital material which pre: 
vents the absorption of the alcohol into the 


“ When the extremeand unconscions stage 
of drunkenness is recovered from under thé 
influence of the natural elimination of the yo- 

f 


the minute channels of the nerve-pulp, very 
much as water would pass through the pores 
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‘narcotic poison, the nerve-substance re- 
s after a time to its customary state, un- 
she deranged condition has been one o 
ent recurrence. But if the same state 


ave derangement has been produced in|, 


» delicate and sensitive textures again 
again, a more permanent disorder is pro- 
d which is of the nature of irremediable 
ganization. All ‘other vital organs, as 
as the nerves and the brain, are built up 
itially of fine filtering membranes, and of 
ntermeshings of minute bloodvessels, and 
‘ proper offices are performed by the same 
ess of ‘dialysis’ which has been described. 
ain ingredients are selected out of the 
iby the transudation powers of the moist 
us membranes, and are put into the sub- 
3c of the organs, and certain other ingre- 
ts are passed back into the blood through 
nembranes from the living texture. The 
ence of superabundant alcohol in the 
ite pores of these membranes does not 
ever contribute to the perfection of their 
lysing’ operations, any more than it helps 
fanctions of the nerve-pulp and the brain, 
if the alcohol is kept there in large charge 
‘long, or it is brought back there very 
aently, the delicate membranes at last 
thickened and dried, and retain matters 
eir own substance which ought to pass 
ugh. The blotched and pimpled state of 
skin, and especially of the nose, of habit- 
jrunkards is a pertinent and very palpa- 
llustration of the way in which alcohol 
ts soft living membranes when they are 
; saturated with it. The more delicate 
rnal membranes of the secreting organs, 
of the nerve-pulp, are injured in exactly 
same manner, but even more grievously. 
liver suffers very severely from the first, 
use it is the organ which in some way is 
t immediately concerned with the elimi- 
on and expulsion of the spirit out of the 
d. It gets contracted and shrivelled into 
rd half-disorganized mass. The kidneys 
next affected, because when the liver is so 
red as to cease to be able to do its own 
yer work of secreting and removing bile 
1 the blood, extra strain is thrown upon 
n, and they strive, although ineffectually, 
ecomplish what the liver fails to do, until 
7 break down also under the unaccustomed 
in. When the membranes of the stomach 
included in this structural deterioration, 
organ ceases to be able to digest the food 
, does in its uninjured condition, and there 
all the discomforts of obstinate indiges- 

The lungs in their turn are involved 
he mischief. The inexorable craving for 
ng drink, to which the name of ‘dyp- 
ania’ has been given, and their fierce 
Iness of paroxysmal drunkenness — are 
1 forms of structural degradation of the 
n-substance by persistent, or often renew- 
irritation with alcohol. The last stage 
one of the destruction of the brain-fibres 
ts continued use is the ‘trembling deli- 
a’ (Delirium tremens), in which tremors 
w through the whole {muscular system, 
return paroxysmally in the form, 
cular contraction, but of wave-like tran 
sions of incapacity to contract through the 


cular bands; and the last stage of this 
cial lesion is fully declared epilectic con- 


‘ion.”’ 
(To be concluded.) 


Jatch ye, stand fast in the faith. 


f 
not oF shall love, honor, and obey Him ; which filial 


For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Diary of Charles Williams ; 
Minister deceased. 


Charles Williams, the subject of the follow- 
ing Memoir, was born in Philadelphia, the 
19th of First month, 1765. 

From memoranda which he has left, com- 
mencing in the year 1785, it appears that he 
was early visited by the day-spring from on 
high, the illuminations of the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit; the operations of which upon the 
soul not inaptly resembles the sun which 
gives light before he dispenses heat—both 
alike indispensable to true growth. The light 
of Christ shining in our dark hearts, can alone 
give a due sense and conception of our fallen 
state and alienation from: God through sin; 
and only can also, by submission to it, open 
our eyes to the great remedy—the gospel of 
the grace of God in and by His dear Son. 
Dwelling under the leavening operation of 
this power, we become changed, even broken 
to pieces—as all must be, who fall upon Christ 
Jesus, the Corner Stone, elect, precious, (Luke 
xx. 18)—preparatory to the ever to be coveted 
experience of being built up, an habitation of 
God through the Spirit, unto newness of life. 
Broken off from the wild olive tree, and en- 
grafted into the new olive tree, even into 
Christ. 

Another striking feature of the influence 
of Divine grace, is in that it brings all who 
thoroughly yield to its transforming discip- 
line, to walk by the same rule, and to mind 
the same thing. Because if we are branches 
of the one Living Vine, we must of necessity 
bring forth fruit after the same, all growing 
up in good liking before the Lord. This seems 
to be significantly referred to in the Saviour’s 
petition to his Father on behalf of His disci- 
ples: “I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in me,” &e. 

There seems to have been maintained in 
our Diarist, an earnest longing desire to be 
preserved humble, watchful and prayerful, 
before his secret-seeing Father in heaven ; 
and, as in the case of Jabez, it would appear 
that ‘‘God granted him that which he re- 
quested.” His journal dwells much on the 
great duty of soberness and watchfulness; and 
often does he allude therein to the daily and 
weekly, as well as monthly and yearly retro- 
spection of his conduct and thoughts as in the 
sight of the great Searcher of hearts. Thus 
did judgment in his case seem placed to the 
line, and righteousness to the plummet. His 
diligence in the particulars alluded to remind- 
ing of the testimony of the prophet: “In the 
way of thy judgments, O Lord, have we waited 
for thee ; the desire of our soul is to thy name, 
and to the remembrance of thee.” 

To the great Source of light and life, the 
giver of every good and perfect gift, he was 
wont to pour out his soulin humility and con- 
trition; who extends blessings in propor- 
tion to our entire dedication and faithfulness 
herein. Thus the more we wait upon and 
pray to Him, the nearer we shall live to Him; 
and the nearer we live to Him, the more we 


obedience constitutes us His servants. He 
came forth in public ministry about the year 
1785, when near the twentieth year of his 
age. His services herein, as represented in 
a memorial of him, were edifying ; and a con- 
sistent life and conversation, particularly his 
example of plainness and simplicity, preached 


no less than words, and had place in the minds 


a of those with whom he labored. 


The Diary thus opens: “1785, 4th of 9th 
mo. This morning | was at Fair u] Meet- 
ing, and was there comforted under a s¢mea 
of the kind regard of the Lord ;-who loves 
those who trust in him, and these he will not 
forsake. 

18th.—Have had this morning in our Bank 
Meeting* a trying time. How hard a thing 
it is to get the mind truly eentered in the 
Lord! Without a continued watch it is im- 
possible to be safe. I have an unwearied ad- 
versary, who goes about like a roaring lion 
seeking whom he may devour. Oh, my soul, 
may thou be favored to know thy watch kept 
up! 

19th.—The language this day has been, I 
will be glad and rejoice in the Lord ; in whom 
there is life, and at whose right hand there 
are pleasures forevermore. 

9th mo. 21st.—Keep my soul, O God! Yea, 
keep me from evil; preserve me from all the 
snares of the enemy. Righteous art thou, O 
Lord, in all thy ways, and wonderful in all 
thy workings. In every trial support me to 
thy own glory and praise. 

10th mo.—How infinite is thy love, O my 
Saviour! How unbounded is thy goodness! 
O, that I could love thee and honor thee with 
that love and honor which is thy due, in hu- 
mility and awful fear! 

12th mo. 7th—Have had my trials these 
several days past, having been afflicted and 
proved. My faith and patience being tried 
by the Lord, I have had to believe that it 
worketh for good if rightly improved and 
abode under. For he who had been greatly 
afflicted bore testimony that it cometh not 
forth of the dust, nor doth it spring out of 
the ground, but is designed by Him who can- 
not err, for the refinement of his creature. I 
have been desirous that I may not too lightly 
look on these things, but may remember how 
good the Lord was and is to me when under 
affliction; when all the tender, sympathetic 
love of my kind parents and friends availed 
not to take away my pain; and how, when 
it pleased him, he in tender love sent me re- 
lief. O, may I continue to trust in him, who 
is the strength and health of all his people, 
and may I not forget his many favors to me! 

8th.—This has been a day of too much ease; 
a day wherein I have not felt my own noth- 
ingness as J could desire. Yet there has a 
caution and a care attended my mind, that I 
might still eye my Guide, and though I may 
be led over heights, and plunged into great 
depths, may still trust in the sufficiency of his 
Almighty Power, through which at last I may 

raise his ever worthy name. 

10th.—This day has not been spent so much 
to my peace as I desire; having given way 
too much to an uneasy disposition of mind; 
not being willing to bear the cross which 
would keep down every thing of that nature, 
and in stead of it bring into humility, and 
lead to self-denial and self-abasement. 

11th.—I have this day inwardly felt, that 
of myself I could not do any thing to the honor 
of God and the peace of my immortal soul. 
These expressions were brought to my re- 
membrance : ‘ Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature ; or ‘make 
one hair white or black?” Which humblingly 


* The Bank Meeting-house was situated on Front 
street, 
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impressing the mind made me willing to submit 
to His will, which is the sanctification of his 

le. O. may [be favored to wait in pa- 
people. C : : . 
tience vetore Him, not doubting of his suffi- 
ciency to save from destruction ! 

13th.—The hurry of outward business has 
this day been great. But through all, have 
felt my mindcalm. In the morning attended 
our meeting ; and, as is commonly the case, I 
was ready to conclude, that I knew not the 
true worship, the attention of the mind being 
taken up by the many things more than it 
ought; although I endeavored to retire and 
to shut out hindering things which the busy 
serpent would be bringing before my view— 
the lawful concerns of life, proposing one pro- 
ject or scheme after another to take me from 
my proper business. When reflecting upon 
it afterwards I cannot say I did that which I 
ought to have done, being at times fearful 
that I am worshipping in the outward court, 
and not enough concerned to be what I ought. 
I wish patiently to labor in my own vine- 
yard, and that I may not dwell on the surface 
of things, but be engaged to dig deep and lay 
my foundation on that Rock, against which 
winds of temptation, nor floods of affliction 
can prevail so as to throw down the building. 
May I trust in the Lord, though he may see 
meet to afflict me many ways and prove my 
faith. O! that I was better acquainted with 
Thy ways, then would my heart declare of 
thy wonderful works. Be then pleased to 
preserve me on every side in patience and hu- 
mility of soul, and from every evil word and 
thought. Not because I am worthy of Thy 
favours, but for thy name and Truth’s sake, 
O Lord, to thy honour and glory. 

15th.—Feeling poor and in want, desires 
arise that I may be on the watch, laboring 
for the improvement of my talent ; that when 
account must be rendered, I may be favoured 
to do it with joy, saying, ‘hy two hath gained 
other two,’ &c. 

28th of Twelfth month, 1785.—During this 
long silence, wherein I have not written as 
usual the transactions of the day, I have not 
been without my exercises; through which 
my Lord has, in unmerited goodness, been 
mindful of me, and has bountifully handed 
forth to the supply of my wants and even to 
the refreshment of my longing soul. 

O that I may wait in patience and resigna- 
tion for the accomplishment of His will! O 
Lord! be thou near to sustain my drooping 
soul, and cause me in every temptation and 
trial to look and to flee unto thee for defence. 
And, gracious Father, remember thy children ; 
support, encourage, and confirm these in thy 
love and goodness; that thus, through thy 
holy aid and mercy, they may continue faith- 
ful to thee, bringing glory to thy name, who 
art forever worthy. 

(To be continued.) 


London Yearly Meeting, 1805.—“ Perhaps 
there has rarely been a time when more solici- 
tude has been manifested for the help and 
preservation of our youth; that they may be- 
lieve in Jesus, and bow to his cross, in the 


For “The Friend.” 


A Review of “The Life and Letters of Faraday.” 


when he was placed as an apprentice t 
bookbinder in 1805, though he had atten 


Prepared originally for the Westtown Liter-|a “day school” when quite a small boy. 


ary Union, and requested for publication 

in “The Friend.” By A. B. 

This work, for which we are indebted to 
Dr. Bence Jones of the “ Royal Institution,” 


bookbinder’s shop was just the place for ar 
quiring youth of fourteen, and some treat 
on electricity and chemistry were among 
first that attracted his attention ; after, ai 


London, is in two volumes, and with its clear|says, “I was taught to think by read 


type and wide margins presents an attractive 
appearance. The unscientific reader, how- 
ever, may perceive upon glancing into it, an 
array of such terms as “‘ electro-magneto rota- 
tion,” “ paramagnetic and diamagnetic force” 


Watts’ ‘On the Mind.’” By the time he 
twenty-one he had read so much and so ¢ 
fully as to acquire a style of his own, s 
that it is said of his letters: “It is difficul 
believe that they were written by one 1 


sufficient to turn him aside from a perusal of|had been a newspaper boy, and who was § 


it. But an idle toss of the leaves brings us 
into the midst of a tour on the Continent, 
where lively pictures of the castled Rhine, 
the Swiss lakes, and the cataracts and rosy 
summits of the Alps, are dashed off with a 
freedom and spirit that lend to it the charm 
of a book of travels. 

It may, indeed, be said to be a work of 
triple value ; for while it embraces much that 
cannot fail to interest the amateur in science, 
and much for the lover of mere records of 
travel, there is, pervading the whole, such a 
purity of sentiment and so constant a devo- 
tion to the great First Cause, as must ever 
commend it to the serious reader. 

If one be in search of mere literary enter- 
tainment, much that is of a purely scientific 
nature can be passed by without detracting 
from the merits of the work as a whole, and 
yet any sound mind with an average amount 
of scientific knowledge, will be likely to de- 
rive pleasure from a dip here and there into 
the pure crystal of Faraday’s letters, even the 
most learned of them. Through them we 
seem to see the man’s very inmost soul, and 
there may be traced every phase of his char- 
acter, literary, scientific, social and religious. 
But before giving any extracts, let us take a 
peep at the circumstances surrounding the 
childhood and youth of our hero. 

It appears that his family was of the honest 
sort, of whom the Poet says: “ Along the cool, 
sequestered vale of life, they kept the noise- 
less tenor of their way ;” that they lived at 
Clapham, in Yorkshire; and that from there 
came James Faraday with his wife Margaret, 
to London, soon after their marriage in 1786. 
Here, in the year 1801, when Michael was in 
his tenth year, the family received public re- 
lief, during a time of scarcity, and the boy’s 
allowance was one loaf per week. The father 
worked as a journeyman blacksmith, but had 
not been able to secure himself against such a 
season of want, as occasionally reduces even 
the industrious poor to a suffering condition. 
So Michael’s lot was that of most of the sons 
of poverty, unless we may except the piety 
which seems to have been a distinguishing 
trait in the family of his ancestors, and was 
carefully cherished by his parents in training 
their children. Their faith was that of a sect 
of Christians known as Sandemanians, very 
simple and orthodox in their views and prac- 
tices, and to this faith Michael continued stead- 
fast through the temptations of boyhood when 
he carried newspapers in the streets of Lon- 


subjection of their own will, and in a life of|@on, up to the time that found him in the 


self-denial ; contrary to the false liberty which 
seeks to lay waste all Christian discipline.” 
—From Memoranda of Mary Capper. 


It is faithfulness to the discoveries of the|dem of light, those declining years in which| 


midst of a vigorous manhood, with a world 
wide reputation gathering round him, and all 
the way down a most illustrious pathway to 
premature old age, crowning as with a dia- 


Light that settles, strengthens, establishes and|/he was deprived of part of his faculties. 


qualifies to fulfil the work of the day.—Z. P. 


His education may be said to have begun 


a bookbinder’s apprentice, not yet twenty- 
years of age, and whose only education | 
been the rudiments of reading, writing, : 
arithmetic. Had they been written b: 
highly educated gentleman, they would h 
been even then remarkable for the ener 
correctness and fluency of their style, and 
the courtesy, kindness, candor, deference, ; 
even humility of the thoughts they conta 
Several of these letters, written to his fri 
Benj. Abbott, are given; from the first on 
which we learn that Faraday had commen 
experimenting, in a small way, in galvani: 
and he thus facetiously describes his ap 
ratus, and complacently dwells upon the 
sults: ‘‘I obtained some malleable zine w 
which and copper to make a little batte 
The first I completed contained the imme: 
number of seven pairs of plates!! and of: 
immense size of half pence each!!! I, si 
my own self, cut out seven discs of the siz 
half-pennies! I, sir, covered them with sey 
half-pence, and I interposed between, sev 
or rather six, pieces of paper soaked in a s¢ 
tion of muriate of soda. But laugh no long 
dear Abbott ; rather wonder at the effects t 
trivial power produced. It was sufficient 
produce the decomposition of sulphate of m; 
nesia—an effect which extremely surpri: 
me,” &e. nl 
The following, from another letter sho 
the bent of his mind, his keen appreciatior 
the value of trifling phenomena and the nec 
sity of investigating such. “I was called t 
morning, by a trifling circumstance, to not 
the peculiar motions of camphor on wat 
I should not have mentioned the simple ¢ 
cumstance, but that I thought the effect y 
owing to electricity, and I supposed that 
you were acquainted with the phenomen 
you would notice it. I conceive too, thai 
science may be illustrated by those mim 
actions and effects, almost as much as by m 
evident and obvious phenomena. Facts : 
plentiful enough but we know not how 
class them; many are overlooked becai 
they are uninteresting ; but remember th 
what led Newton to pursue and discover 1 
law of gravity, and ultimately the laws 
which worlds revolve, was—the fall of an : 
le.” 4 
: Further on, when he had gone so far as 
make considerable research and to frame th 
ries for himself, we find no arrogant presun 
tion in the way he advances his opinio 
sometimes in opposition to those of his frie 
Abbott, but, hear what he says. “It is 1 
for me to affirm that I am right and j 
wrong * * * T am not so self opinionated 
to suppose that my judgment and percepti 
in this or other matters is better or clea 
than that of other persons; nor do I mean to 
firm that this is the true theory in reality, 
only that my judgment conceives it to be 
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soon after Faraday’s apprenticeship ended, 
Humphrey Davy obtained for him a situa- 
1 in the laboratory of the Royal Institu- 


Female Hducation.—One would be led to 
imagine, by the common mode of female edu- 
cation, that life consisted of one universal 


1, where he continued during the space of|holiday, and that the only contest was, who 


y years, with an interruption of a year and 
alf, when Sir Humphrey took him as his 
anuensisin a scientific tour through France 
|Italy. During their stay on the Conti- 
it, Faraday made himself acquainted with 
French language, beside taking part in 
the researches that engaged the attention 
1is master. These researches were not in 
mountains and plains of the countries they 
versed, but in the laboratories of the vari- 
towns and cities whose chemists had any- 
ng new to impart, or any improved appa- 
us to exhibit. His journal during the tour 


should be best enabled to excel in the sports 
and games that were to be celebrated on it.— 
Hannah More. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 2, 1875. 


It is by no means congenial to our natural 
disposition to entertain the conviction that 
we are but pilgrims and transient sojourners 


onsiderably interspersed with accounts of|in this beautiful world, which offers so many 


se things, rendered in a sprightly and in- 
esting manner; and in describing natural 
nery or any of the incidents of travel, his 
le is peculiarly fresh and charming from 
novelty with which each object impressed 
untutored, yet exquisitely appreciative 
nd. At the outset he tells us that his 
owledge of green fields had hitherto been 
ited to a circle of about three miles around 
ndon, and so the beauty of the English 
dscape through Devonshire first claims his 
ighted notice. 
His firstimpressions of a foreign people are 
‘idly portrayed in his account of their land- 
- at a French port, and his acuteness in 
‘icing the smallest objects that might con- 
bute to his store of information, is shown in 
record he makes of his first introduction 
a—glow-worm. 
Throughout his journal and his letters while 
road, M. Faraday’s love of home, and his 
ection for his mother, are pleasing fea- 
‘es. His desire to return home may be ac- 
inted for, in measure, by the fact that he 
d the position of a servant in Sir Hum- 
rey’s family, performing the duties of a 
alet,” as wellas those for which he was os- 
isibly engaged, and in addition to these 
ties being unexpected, Sir H.’s wife who 
velled with him, seems to have been a 
her exacting mistress, an unreasonable sort 
person, whose husband, as often as any one 
e, suffered from her ill humors, so that 
sir domestic life was not very harmonious. 
though in their private intercourse Sir 
imphrey himself was considerate and kind 
ough, yet when it came to his refusing an 
ritation to dine in company with Faraday, 
len a gentleman who had learned to appre- 
te the young man asked them together to 
it him, it is not surprising that Faraday 
t it a decided humiliation. Yet to these 
ngs his journal makes no reference, nor his 
ers, untila statement is drawn from him by 
intimate friend. 
What a remarkable character this portrays! 
yer even to allude, in writing to mother or 
ter, to the fact that he had to perform 
‘vices other than those for which he went 
(0 the employ of Sir Humphrey. No dis- 
ntent here shows itself, but such as seems, 
turally to arise from an affectionate long- 
x to embrace the dear ones of the home cir- 
. In this, let him not be charged with dis- 
aulation ; for in after years, when abroad 
der very different circumstances, his love 
home clothes itself in nearly the same 
rds as before. 


i (To be concluded.) 
1 


? 


attractions to our attention, and contains so 
many objects to minister to our senses and 
win our affections. Yet every day’s experi- 
ence, if we would consider its teaching, ought 
to bring home to our consciousness the brittle- 
ness of the tie that holds us to life, and keep 
us reminded that we have no surety that that 
tie may not bebroken at any moment. There 
is much wisdom therefore in striving to live 
in the spirit of the prayer put up by the psalm- 
ist, “ Lord, make me to know my end and the 
measure of my days, what it is, that I may 
know how frail I am.” 

It is natural to shrink, even in thought, 
from the cold embrace of death, to turn from 
the reflection that we must leave this state of 
existence, and the places that have known us 
shall know us no more; so that while we ad- 
mit the truth that it is appointed anto all 
men once to die, we are prone to act in ac- 
cordance with the words of the poet “All men 
think all men mortal but themselves.” 

When a friend or an acquaintance, sinking 
under the insidious inroads of disease, is 
called away by the undeniable messenger, or 
is suddenly stricken down in our midst, though 
our feelings may be tendered and solemnized 
by a sense of our loss or the pain of wounded 
affection, how apt are we, when the last offices 
of duty and love have been paid, and the form 
around which centered numerous kindly in- 
terests, or which awakened many fond emo- 
tions, is laid in the silent grave, there to 
moulder into dust and mingle with the clods 
of the valley, to turn back to our accustomed 
haunts and pursuits, cherishing it may bea 
regretful memory of the departed, but forget- 
ful of the solemn lesson it ought to impress 
upon us, that we too are mortal, and it may 
soon be our turn to go hence and be seen of 
men no more. 

It is not merely the thought of giving up 
life and leaving all that is near and dear to us 
here, that induces a recoil from the contem- 
plation of our own mortality, but it is con- 
nected with the almost ineradicable belief, 
that after death comes the awful judgment. 
While ‘‘a strong man armed keepeth his 
palace, his goods are at peace,” and how un- 
willing is he to have that peace broken up by 
thoughts of the termination of life, or that at 
death’s dread summons, he must give up all 
that he has accumulated of this world’s goods, 
all in which he is now taking delight, and ap- 
pear at the tribunal ofa just and omnipotent 
Creator to give an account of the deeds done 
in the body. 

The heart of man is declared in holy writ, 
to be deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked; and while unregenerated and 


therefore subject to his own heart’s lusts, it 
deceives him as to his real condition; he re- 
fuses to survey the realities of his approach- 
ing end, and tries to satisfy himself that all 
is well, and will end well: so true is the-prov- 
erb, “That the way of a fool is right in his 
own eyes.” Of what infinite importance is 
it then to us all, that we submit ourselves to 
the transforming power of the Holy Spirit as 
it is manifested to the soul, so that we may 
“put off, concerning the former conversation, 
the old man which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit 
of our mind; and that we put on the new 
man, which after God, is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness.” As we humbly and 
patiently endure the spiritual baptisms neces- 
sary to perfecting this new birth, death will 
be robbed of his terrors, and the removal of our 
relatives or friends will incite us to live in the 
practical adoption of the petition “So teach 
us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.” 


We have received a copy of a circular just 
being issued by Friends’ Freedmen’s Associa- 
tion, stating their need of funds, and giving 
reasons for pressing forward in the work in 
which they areengaged. The present condi- 
tion of the South, seems to justify a continu- 
ance of efforts for the improvement of the 
freed people, and we hope that Friends will 
feel after their individual duty in sustaining 
the Association by proper contributions. 

Funds may be left with Richard Cadbury, 
Treasurer, No. 108 South 4th Street. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—The pastoral of the Roman Catholic 
bishops assembled at Maynooth, Ireland, indicates an 
intention to establish a Catholic training school for 
masters, under the care of the Vincentian Fathers. The 
bishops say that the control of the State over education 
has been enlarged to an extent perilous to liberty. 

The London Globe says that the disadvantages suf- 
fered by the British engaged in the Newfoundland 
fisheries, as compared with Frenchmen, have no wise 
abated. During the present season it says, that the 
officers of French cruisers protecting French interests, 
have assumed a very high tone in asserting their rights. 

The metropolitan main drainage works of London— 
the continuous labor of seventeen years—were com- 
pleted last month. These works carry away the sewage 
of an area on the north of the Thames of 117 square 
miles. The total length of the main sewer is eighty- 
two miles, and the cost of the work has been above 
$22,500,000. 

A London dispatch of the 27th ult. says, the weather 
has been tempestuous, and some damage to shipping is 
reported. The Mary Reynolds was wrecked at Caer- 
narvon, and all the crew drowned. The steamer Adler 
came in collision with a Swedish steamer, near Grimsby. 
The latter sunk, and fourteen of the persons on board 
were drowned. At Manchester a large mill was blown 
down, and the walls crushed into the adjacent build- 
ing, causing great destruction of property. The dam- 
age by the storm in Liverpool was very great, nearly 
all the buildings in the city being more or less injured. 
Many vessels broke adrift in the Mersey, the Tyne, and 
the Frith of Forth, and numerous casualties occurred. 

The Courier de France says that the French Cabinet 
have unanimously resolved to propose the abolition of 
the system of voting by departments. The Courier 
anticipates, in consequence, the overthrow of the Min- 
istry. 

The French government has notified Switzerland that 
the provisions of the Berne Postal Union, relative to 
communication with Great Britain through France, 
may go into effect immediately. The same concessions 
will be made respecting communications with America, 

The Journal de Paris, on authority, denies the asser- 
tion that the Orleans Princes are about to renounce all 
claims to the throne of France and declare for the re- 
public. . 

At a large meeting of the principal manufacturers of 
Paris, a resolve was unanimously adopted declaring 
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that the representation of French manufactures at 
Philadelphia when the exhibition of 1876 takes place, 
is to the interest of France in a patriotic as well as an 
economic sense, and the meeting engages itself to do all 
in its power to attain this object. 

Tt is stated that 2500 Carlists are blockaded by a 
government force of 10,000 men at Viella, and that they 
will probably be forced to cross the frontier into France. 
All communication is cut off between the Carlists in 
Navarre and Arragon. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 22d says: A ministerial 
circular was issued to the Prefects to-day. It urges the 
fusion of monarchists of all shades in the coming elec- 
tion. 

The Correspondencia of this city says that Cardinal 
Simioni, the Papal nuncio, has addressed a note to the 
government demanding the execution of the concordat 
between Spain and the Vatican, the payment of the 
arrears due to the clergy, and that the nominations to 
the still vacant bishoprics be made as soon as possible. 
Castro, the Minister of Foreign Aaffairs, and Salvarria, 
the Minister of Finance, replied. The reply was 
couched in conciliatory but firm language. The min- 
isters endeavored to convince the nuncio that the cir- 
cumstances of the case no longer permitted him to put 
forward his demands. The Spanish government has 
announced that it will respect religion, but at the same 
time protect the rights of the State. 

Reinforcements are being sent to the army in Cuba. 
On the 25th ult. 1300 infantry were embarked at San- 
tander, and 1000 more were to sail the 2nd inst. 

Prominent Carlists, and the Carlist committees in 
foreign lands, are endeavoring to persuade Don Carlos 
to abandon the struggle. The inhabitants of the Carlist 
provinces favor a reconciliation with King Alfonso. 

The Municipal Court of Berlin has sentenced the 
editor of the Germania, an ultramontane journal, to five 
months imprisonment, for having published an article 
insulting to the Chancellor and inciting disobedience 
of the laws. 

Advices from St. Petersburg announce that the Rus- 
sian General Kauffmann occupied Khokand on the 16th 
of last month without resistance. The greater portion 
of the Russian troops remain in the fortified camp out- 
side. All the Russian prisoners have been delivered 
over to General Kauffmann, and the Khan has accept- 
ed all the conditions of peace. 

The Brazilian Minister of Public Works has laid be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies a request of the Emperor 
to sanction a visit of eighteen months’ duration to Eu- 
rope and the United States. It is expected that the 
Emperor will attend the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876.“A Rio Janeiro dispatch of the 
25th ult. states that the requisitesanctidn has been given 
by the Chamber. 

It is stated that a treaty of peace between the Colum- 
bian government and the rebellious coast States, has 
been signed by the Presidents of all the States lately in 
insurrection. 

Advices from Sclavonic sources state that the insur- 
gents under the Priest Zarke have been joined by fresh 
bands and number 7000. It is reported that Dervish 
Pasha has been defeated by the insurgents with a loss 
of two hundred men. 

The Porte has notified the European Powers that 
strict orders have.been issued to the army to respect 
the neutrality of Servia and Montenegro. The at- 
tempted mediation of the consuls of the principal Eu- 
ropean Powers completely failed. The insurgents de- 
mand complete liberation from Ottoman rule. The 
Porte has declined to make any concessions until the 
insurgents have tendered entire submission, and the 
latter refuse to suspend hostilities untilthe great Powers 
guarantee eventual concessions. The reforms which 
the insurgents of Herzegovina will demand, if a con- 


THE FRIEND. 


Unirep Statres.—The total amount of anthracite 
coal sent to market this year, up to 9th mo. 18th, was 
13,480,475 tons, and of bituminous 2,616,053 tons— 
total 16,096,828 tons. This is considerably less than 
in the same period last year, but still greatly beyond 
the demand. 

On the 15th, and several successive days, a violent 
storm raged on the Gulf of Mexico, causing great loss 
of life and property along the coast of Texas. The 
town of Indianola was destroyed. It was flooded to the 
depth of eight feet, and houses, stores, wharfs and the 
light-house were swept away. Out of 52 persons who 
took refuge in the light-house only three were saved. 
When the flood subsided, bodies of the dead lay in every 
direction, and were found at intervals along the beach 
for twenty miles. The towns of Cedar Lake, Mata- 
gorda, and various other small towns, were nearly or 
totally destroyed. The whole loss of life is not accu- 
rately known. Fully 200 persons were drowned at 
Indianola alone. The effects of the storm were felt a 
distance inland, sugar-houses and plantations suffering 
great damage. 

During the fiscal year, ending 6th mo. 30th last, the 
Post Office Department issued 5,006,323 money orders, 
amounting to $77,481,251, an increase of $3,006,397 
over the previous year. 

St. Louis is 429 feet above the tide; Cincinnati 440 
feet; Pittsburg 699 feet; Omaha 1090 feet; Atlanta 
1084 feet; Denver 5196 feet; Cheyenne 6075 feet, and 
Pike’s Peak 14,148. 

The steamer City of Berlin, from Queenstown to New 
York, arrived at Sandy Hook the 25th ult., making the 
passage in seven days, eighteen hours and two minutes, 
actual time from Queenstown. This is said to be the 
fastest time ever made across the Atlantic. 

The steamship Ohio, on her last voyage from Liver- 
pool to Philadelphia, made the passage from land to 
land in eight days and twenty hours. The distance is 
150 miles greater than from Queenstown to Sandy 
Hook. 

The gross receipts of the Union Pacific Railroad, for 
the year ending 6th mo. 30th last, were $11,522,021, an 
increase over 1874 of $1,275,369, and the increase of 
net earnings in the same period was $1,576,424. The 
government directors concluded their report by saying : 
“ The road is a vast and valuable property, well cared 
for and well maintained, and capable of returning to 
the government the investment which it has made 
therein.” 

There were 271 interments in Philadelphia last week, 
including 98 children under two years of age. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 27th ult. Mew York.—American gold, 116} a 
1163. U.S. sixes, 1881, 123%; do. 1867, 121. Superfine 
flour, $5.10 a $5.45; State extra, $5.40 a $5.55; finer 
brands, $6.00 a $9.25. White Michigan wheat, $1.40; 
No. 1 Milwaukie spring wheat, $1.33; No. 2 Milwaukie 
spring, $1.24; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.20; No, 3 
Chicago spring, $1.10 a $1.12. Canadian barley, $1.50. 
Oats, 44 a 55 cts. Western yellow corn, 70 a 71 cts. 
Philadelphia. — Middlings cotton, 13} a 144 cts. for 
uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 a 
$5.00 ; extras, $5 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $8.50. Old 
red wheat, $1.40; amber, $1.42 a $1.43. Rye, 90 a 92 
cts. Yellow corn, 74 cts.; mixed, 70 a 72 cts. Oats, 
38 a 53 cts. Clover-seed, 12a 13 cts. Timothy, $3 a 
$3.15. About 3700 beef cattle sold at 7} a 7% cts. per 
lb. gross for extra, 6 and 7 cts., for fair to good, and 4a 
5% ets. per lb, gross for.;common. Sheep, 44 a 6} ets. per 
lb. gross. Receipts, 12,000 head. Hogs, $12 a $14.00 
per 100 lb. net. Receipts 4500 head. Chicago.—No. 
2 spring wheat, $1.103; No. 3 do., 964 cts. No. 2 
mixed corn, 56 cts, No. 2 oats, 36} cts. Barley, $1.10. 
Lard, $13.45 per 100 lbs. Baltimore——No. 2 western 
red wheat, $1.84; amber, $1.85; Maryland amber, 


ference should be arranged, consist of a limitation of|$1.45 a $1.50; do. white, $1.20 a $1.40. Southern 


taxation, the admission of the evidence of Christians by 
the tribunals, and the selectioh of the police force from 
among the inhabitants, 

London, 9th mo, 27th.—Consols 94 3-16. The rate 
of discount in open market is 2 per cent., which is the 
same as the Bank of England rate. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 63d. ; Orleans, 
73d. Breadstuffs dull and steady. 

A dispatch to the London Times, from Berlin, says 
that 1500 Ural Cossacks have been banished to the 
penal settlement of Turkistan for having resisted the 
new military laws. Many more are likely to go as 
those laws meet with much opposition in the Ural 
Colonies. 

The hurricane in the Gulf of Mexico, about the mid- 
dle of Ninth month, did great damage in all the Wind- 
ward Islands. Many vessels were wrecked or driven 
on shore, in some instances with serious loss of life. 


white corn, 71 a 78 cts.; yellow, 73 cts.. Oats, 45 a 55 
cts. St. Louis—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.61; No. 
3 do., $1.27. No. 2 corn, 52} cts. Oats, 374 cts. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee-room of 
Arch St. Meeting-house, in Philadelphia, on Second- 
day, 10th mo. 11th, 1875, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Epwarp Berrys, Jr., Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 

The Winter Session commences on Second-day 
Eleventh month Ist, 1875. a 

Parents and others intending to send, pupils to the 
Institution will please make timely application to 
BENJAMIN PassMorRE, Sup’t., (Address Street Road 
P. O., Chester Co.. Pa.,) or to CHaruEs J. ALLEN, 
Treasurer, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


; 
RECEIPTS. tn ; 
Received from Mary W. Bacon, N. J., per os 
W. Bacon, $2.10, vol. 49; from James Thorp, Pa., 
vol. 49 ; from William B. Haines, N.J,, $2.10, vol. 
from Oliver Miller, O., $2.10, vol. 49; from Rick 
Hall, Agent, England, 10s. 5d., vol. 49, and for A 
Smith, Thomas Williamson, Robert Biglands, Will 
Walker, Josiah Thompson, Susan Williams, 2 co 
Joseph Hall, Josiah Hall, William Wigham, 
Little, John H. Walker, Martin Lidbetter, Jonat 
Pearson, Richard B. Brockbank, George M. Goun 
and Nancy Ritson, 10s, 5d. each, vol. 49, and for Sa 
S. Moss and Thomas Jackson, 10s. 5d. each, to No. 
vol. 50; from Martha L. Scott, Pa., per Larkin Pent 
$2.10, vol. 49; from Abel J. Hopkins, Del., $2.10, 
49; from Richard Mott, Agent, Io., for Benjamir 
Stanley, Thomas Hoyle, Stephen Hodgin, and Reb 
Askew, $2.10 each, vol. 49; from Benjamin D, Strat 
Agent, O., for Josiah Cameron, Barclay Stratton, 
Christopher Allen, $2.10 each, vol. 49, and for Jos 
Winder, $2.15, vol. 49 ; from Samuel E. Woolman, 
$2.10, vol. 49; from Asa Garretson, Agent, O., 
Chalkley Dawson, John G. Hoyle, Jonathan T.Scof 
John Thomasson, Dr. Ephraim Williams, and Aser 
Crew, $2.10 each, vol. 49; from Margaret P. Wat 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; from M. M. Child, Del., $2.10, 
49; from Benjamin F. Dixon, Kan., $2.10, vol. 
from Elhanan Zook, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49 ; from Joh: 
Sheppard, N. J., $2.10, vol. 49; for Richard M. Ch 
bers, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; for Richard Chambers, c 
$2, vol. 49; from Samuel Morris, Pa., $2.10, to No 
vol. 50; from John Boadle, N. J., $2.10, vol. 49; f 
Elizabeth S. Field, City, $2, to No. 9, vol. 50; f 
Deborah C, Hatton, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49 ; from Samue 
Balderston, City, $2, vol. 49; from Henry W. Rob 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 49 ; from Mary Thistlethwaite, N 
$2.10, vol. 49. ' 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


WANTED a TEACHER for the GIRLS’ MATHEMATE 
ScHoot, to enter on her duties at the opening of 
Session. Apply to i 

Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Hannah Evans, 322 Union St., Philadelphia. — 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple P.O., Delaware Co, 

WANTED, a TEACHER of Writrine, History, &€ 
the Grrts’ DrpaARTMENT of the above Institutioy 
enter on her duties at the opening of next Session. 

Apply to i 

Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J ersey 
Lydia W. Sheppard, Greenwich, “ i 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, “ = — 


WANTED, a TEACHER for the Boys’ MATHEMAT: 
ScHoon, to enter on his duties at the opening of - 
Session. Apply to ; | 

Charles Evans, 702 Race St., Philadelphia 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., 
Thomas P, Cope, Germantown, Pa., i 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, New Jersey. © 
q 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wo: 
Ineton, M.D. is 

Applications for the Admission of Patients mé 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boa 
Managers. 


MaRrrieEp, at Friends’ Meeting, Plymouth, W; 5 
ton county, Ohio, on the 23d of 8th mo. 1875, Jon 
Stratton, of Winona, Ohio, to Dorormy Hot 


of the former place. 


Diep, at the residence of her mother, Trenton, 
Jersey, on the 17th of 8th month, 1875, ANS 
DeCou, in the 28th year of her age, a memb 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her fp 

submission to severe and protracted suffering, thes 
ness of her countenance, and the sense which sh 
pressed of the presence and support of her Rede! 
have left an assurance that she has entered into 
lasting rest. ‘To him that overcometh will I ; 
eat of the hidden manna, and will give hima ¥ 
stone, and in the stone a new name written, whi 
man knoweth save he that receiveth it.” 


~ 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, — 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


